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Criticism of this work is likely to be directed to three main points: 
(1) to the inclusion of variants from several editions, (2) to the classifica- 
tion within the articles, and (3) to the use of a large number of subdivi- 
sions. Most lexicographers either establish a text of their own or follow 
some good text. So, for instance, Leo's text has been made the basis for 
the Plautine citations which are appearing in the Thesaurus. Space, as 
well as the reader's time in examining a citation, is saved by these means. 
But the text of Plautus is not so surely established as is that of many 
other ancient authors, and it is very helpful to learn from a lexicon that 
at a given point there is difficulty and to get all the light upon it which 
may be had from the MS readings and from the conjectures of the best 
Plautine critics. The bearing of the second and third points of criticism 
may be illustrated by a brief examination of the article on contra. This 
word is treated under two heads, viz., as an adverb, and as a preposition 
with the accusative, dative, and ablative. All the instances cited with the 
dative and ablative, e. g., aurichalco contra non carum fuit meum men- 
dacium, Ps. 688, the reviewer would regard as adverbial. Lodge gives 
three cases with the accusative as sure and four more as possible. In all 
his possible instances the accusative should probably be taken as the 
object of the verb of the sentence; the text is doubtful in all three of his 
sure cases, while over against these three stand fifty-four clear instances 
of the use of contra as an adverb. In other words, it is very doubtful if 
contra should ever be taken as a preposition in Plautus. In the same 
article heading No. i, " leniore sensu," is rather vague; Nos. 6 and 7 are 
not classified on the same basis as the other numbers, and it is not clear 
why Per. 208 under No. 6 does not stand under No. 1. This brief analy- 
sis of a rather extreme case may illustrate the different opinions which 
may be held by scholars with reference to the classification of meanings 
in some of the articles, but in general the classification has been made 
with great judgment and the results presented with admirable clearness. 
The completed work will contain sixteen fascicles so that approximately 
one-third of it is already in print. The citations for the entire lexicon 
are already prepared and the MS for the sixth fascicle, which completes 
the letter F, is ready for the printer, so that the completion of the work 
within a reasonable time is assured. It will stand as a worthy monu- 
ment to the scholarship of the editor. 

Frank Feost Abbott 

Peincbton Univeksity 



Singular und Plural. By Kubt Witte. Leipzig: Teubner, 

1907. Pp. viii + 270. M. 8. 

Witte begins with the proposition, well supported, that each word had 

originally its own number, e. g., irrryai, pool, Bvpai, Xaoi, £euu, KpiOai, irvXai, 

ptves, <f>peves, rpixes, tOapai, trapKes, o^ea were plural only; while eivrj, Kkwiq, 
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irvoirj, d/mj, x a ' T, 7> K< tyM;, p-v&os, xj/apaOos, p-eyapov, SaKpv, (TTtpvov, to£ov, vStrov, 
IX€tu>ttov, ap/M, irrjpa, o-ri/0os, x«P«> uS<op were singular, except when used 
with plural meaning as true plurals. 

I shall illustrate his method by showing how he explains the shift of 
o-TrjOos to plural and of <ppevts to singular without change of meaning. 
The plural of aTrjOos is practically confined to the dative, where the verse 
might demand tTTrj$aT<n(v), <Trrjdt<n(v), but could not have developed the 
metrically difficult singular otij&i. We have a true plural in A 289: 

TOIOS TTOXTIV 0V/IOS fVl (TTrfii(T(Tl yeVOLTO • 

The meter under the influence of <ppt<r(, originally plural, developed the 
poetic plural. (The phrase poetic plural conveys a false idea, but is used 
for convenience.) Compare these two verses: 

3> 583: %) &rj trov paX' HoXiras ivi <ppt<ri, <pai$ip.' 'A^iAAe?, 
<p 317 : ov8' avTos tcov tovto y' ivl <rTtf6t<T<riv toXirev, 

Hence the reason for the familiar rule " When <rn?0os means a part of the 
body, as such, the singular is generally used, the plural when it means 
the mind," since when it means mind trrijOarm is a substitute for and is 
dominated by <ppc<r(. The last step in the change is taken, when this 
dative plural frees itself from its analogue, the reason for its use in the 
plural is forgotten, and the poetic plural is used for a part of the body 
as such: 

K 131: &s ewrw ei>8uve irept <TTiq$€<r<ri yfirStva. 

Meter and analogy with a word of like meaning, Ov/wi, developed the 
singular of ^peves in the phrase Kara <pp«Va ml Kara 6vfwv. Homer con- 
fines the singular to the accusative except in two late passages where the 
origin of the accusative singular was forgotten and <f>peva became inde- 
pendently productive, so that a nominative and dative singular were 
created, K 45, Z 65. 

appxx, originally singular, became plural, not because a chariot was 
composed of parts, but from the meter, from analogy with o^ea, a plural, 
and also from association with the plural Zinroi ; as in 

E 192: Iiriroi 8' ov irapeaxri Kal ap/xaro. tuiv k' orijSaiijv ■ 

Thus these nouns appear in three stages, the original number, a 
change under the influence of meter and analogy, and finally when the 
original number and the reason for the change were ignored or forgotten. 
Witte uses the stages of variation to determine the relative antiquity of 
the books of Homer, the oldest books showing the least, the latest 
books the most, deviation from the original singular or plural. The 
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oldest books of the Iliad are II-P, the latest is O; i$*l> the oldest of the 
Odyssey, ax the latest. The bulk of the Odyssey lies between the 
earliest and latest books of the Iliad. Witte sees the original of S 24 
in II 798. Robert using another theory assigned S 24 to the Urilias, II 
798 to a later addition. Quot homines tot sententiae! 

Applying these methods to Hesiod Witte finds the bulk of Theogony 
and Works and Days is older than the later Homeric books, but late 
verses have been interpolated, e. g., W. and D. 753 contains the form 
AotiTpcii. There is no other example of the singular of this noun until 
Antigone 1201, where because of the meter Sophocles substituted the 
accusative singular. In the passage in Hesiod there was no metrical rea- 
son for the change, hence the singular dates from Sophocles, and this 
verse is dependent on and subsequent to the Antigone. Aristophanes 
parodies this innovation of tragedy in Wasps 604; irpwurbs Xovrpov mpi- 
yiyvo/xevos, ktX.. 

vSara as poetic plural was developed by the choral lyric, and was first 
used in the dative plural without necessity of meter in Euripides 
Alcestis 159. This then dates the free use of this word as plural with 
singular meaning. The Batrachomyomachia abounds in this use, hence 
must be later than the Alcestis. Epic verse is so conservative that the 
poem must be much younger than the passages imitated. 

The dramatic poets, as the epic, continued to change the original or 
received number under the stress of meter or analogy. Aristophanes 
generally avoided the innovation of tragic poetry, choosing rather the 
popular speech, except in parody. 

Apollonius was more conservative in developing forms or accepting 
those already developed than most of the books of Homer (accordingly 
older), and so on this basis would wreck the theory, hence it is clear that 
Apollonius made just such a study as Witte himself, and thus avoided 
the errors of the late Homeric books; " Wer wusste vorher etwas von dem 
zeitlichen Verhaltnis der Numeri <pp(vei (ppr/vl Von den Modernen nie- 
mand. Anders die Alexandriner; sie waren genau unterrichtet uber die 
Erscheinung, die wir oberflachlich bisher den poetischen Plural genannt 
haben." However, although Apollonius had anticipated Witte in the 
knowledge of the use of <f>pives, the facts about v8a>p had escaped him, so 
he uses the dative plural twelve times, Homer never. The author clearly 
presses his theories too far. 

The division of Homer into strata in accordance with the divergence 
from the original number of nouns is a clever and interesting piece of 
linguistic dexterity, but will convince no one inclined to doubt. How- 
ever, as a study of language and the development in syntax the book is 

of unusual merit. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



